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Moscow— It wasn’t very long after 
Vitaly Vasilevich Fedorchuk arrived 
from the Ukraine last May to take 
over as head of the Soviet KGB that 
the rumors started about the new at- 
mosphere down on Dzerzhinksy. 
square, site of an ornate fOi^er in- 
surance company building that is now 
KGB headquarters. 

One story was that Mr. Fedorchuk 
was appalled to see so many of his | 
operatives wearing jeans— especially j 
American jeans— and banned the j 
symbols of American culture from ' 
the building. 

Tbe KGB is a military outfit and, 
according to a followup rumor, Colo- 
nel-General Fedorchuk not only want- 
ed to see his officers in uniform but 
also wanted to make sure they had 
field, ey€fry-day and dress uniforms at 
borne in the'closeL 

Furthermore, a third rumor said, 
the new chief believed too many peo- 

E le were acting like oi^nary Soviet 
ureaucrats — taking too many- tea 
breaks and too many days off. TTie en- 
emies of the people weren’t taking 
days off, he is reported to have said, 
so neither should the forces hunting 
them down. 

It was all so much rumor and con- 
jecture but it perfectly matched the 
face in the one widely circulated 
photograph of the new man at the 
KGB— hard-eyed and beefy, a visage 
befitting a man who made his reputa- 
tion hectoring dissidents in the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., where the secret po- 
lice have a well-won reputation for 
brutality. 

It also sent a collective shudder 

free- 


Tbe Soviet dissident movement for 
ihe most part already bad been 
^xushed by Mr. Fedorchiik’s predeces- . 
Mr, Yuri V. Andropov, who, despite 
accumulated evidence to the con- 
trary, acquired the reputations of be- 
ing a moderate and the thinking 
man’s secret policeman. 

This is probably due not to the 
facts but to his background (he is a 
diplomat), appearance (tall, donnish • 
and slightly preoccupied) and friends, 
who in their frequent contacts with 
Western corresp^ents and sdiolars 
sell thrir man as a moderate and an 
intellectuaL 

Mr. Andropov headed the KGB for 
15 years. During the last nine of 
them, he has been a member of the 
ruling 14-man Politburo and ainong 
the inner circle of Kremlin lead^ers. 
Now, he is considered one of two lead- 
ing candidates to succeed Leonid 1.‘ 
Brezhnev as party leader. 

Mr. Fedorchuk spent most of his 
career in the Ukraine, first rooting 
I out nationalists and then rooting out 
I dissidents. Before his appointment as 
KGB chief in Moscow, be was not 
known to have any clout in Moscow 
outside Dzerzhins^ square. He was 
not- and still is not— a membor of 
the 31f>-member Communist Party 
Central Committee or at least has not 
yet been publicly identified as one. 

StiU, he b credited or blamed for a 
number of changes in the past few 
months that would leave little doubt 
that be wasted no time in making his 
mark. 

“It’s clear now that since Fedor- 
chuk, [the KGB) has become much 
tougher and much more cruel,’’ said 
one Soviet dissident. 

Last summer, the Kremlin cut di- 
rect-dial phone links with Western 
Ehirope and North America in a move 


through Moscow’s dissidents, 
thinkers and. unorthodox intellectuals 
t&at a distinct tightening of the at- 
ihosphere was about to begin. Many. 

r as an effort to 

, ^ that initi^ tighten control over the population, 

pomtroent has not altered that imtial foreigners bad been 

‘^hTm<S has tightened in a way to gck up the phone and rail or- 

frra can Sel,’’ a dissident writer said 

inno “PeoDle who have al- ^th slightly less ease, been able 
not lone aeo. people wno nave ai ^ 


Mt long ago. "People 
ways believed they were safe because 
they may have had someone looking 
out for them don’t feel so safe any- 


side world. Now, all calls must be 
made throu^ a switchboard, an ar- 
rangement which for nonofficial Sovi- 
et citizens means delays that can last 
for days. 

The move is said to have embar- 
rassed agencies like the Foreign Min- 
istry and the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade that regularly deal with the 
outside world and that want the Sovi- 
et Union to be taken seriously as a na- 
tion for something more than jrat its 
military might. Or, at least, this is 
what people from these agencies have 
been telling outraged Western diplo- 
mats and businessmen. 

Publicly, authorities say the aboli- - 
tion of direct dial to the outside world 
is due- to equipment maintenance re- 
quirements. 'That is an explanation 
that almost no one believes in view of 
some other recent steps to isolate 
Soviets from foreign influence. 

For example, nonoffidal Soviet 
citizens— and that does not mean just 
dissidents— normally have been al- 
lowed to enter foreign embassies for 
social events as long as they present- 
ed written invitations to the police- 
men whose job it b to shoo away dti- 
zens taking too great an interest in an 
embassy or a fordgner. 

Now, there are more hnd more 
frequent reports of f^ple being 
turned away— with or without invita- 
tions— unless their names appear on a 
Ibt approved by the authorities. 

Thb occurred at the Fourth of 
July reception at the UjS. ambassa- 
dor’s home until a complaint was 
■made. Since then other Western diplo- 
mats have reported that Soviet 
guards have attempted to check the 
documents of citizens even when they 
are being accompanied by a diplo- 

! mat. - i 

! Embassies and other biuldings : 
where foreigners work or live are 
normally guarded round the clock by 
men drra^ in uniforms of the civil- 
ian police but presumed to be KGB 
officers. 

Traditionally, residents of the Es- 
tonian S.S.R. on the Baltic coast have 
been less isolated from the rest of the 
world because of their ability to pick 
up televbion and radio broadcasts 
from Finland. 


more. 
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